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“« He that observeth the wind :shatt net sow ; and he that regardeth tie clouds shall not reap.” —BUT—* He that tilleth his land shall have plenty of bread.”— Necle iastes. 
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_ PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 

Geology has a more direct application to Agri- 
culture than any other science. All the earthy 
parts of soils is explained, and its origin traced,by 
the geologist alone. 
tirely of disintegrated rocks, the agriculturist will 
be essentially aided in the consideration of soils, 
and in devising means of improvement, by having 
a knowledge of the basis rocks of his district of 
country, and by a consideration of the last, disin- 
tegrated stratum which once overlayed it. For 
further remarks upon this subject the readers of 
the Proven Boy are referred to two essays at 
No. 6, page 42, and No. 8, page 58, “entitled 
‘* Geology applied to practical agriculture.” 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE GEOLOGY OF THE COUN- 
Ties OF MontGomery ann ScueNECTADY, IN TUR STATE OF 
New-York, sy THe non. Davip Bug, sun. 2d Vice-Pre- 
SIDENT OF THE Troy Lyceum. 


While on an excursion through part of the 
counties of Schenectady and Montgomery, ‘some 
observations were made on the Geology -of these 
counties, in conformity with that duty which the 
design of our association imposes on every mem- 
ber of the Lyceum. 

The transition class of rocks continue along the 
valley of the Mohawk nearly as far as the wes- 
tern boundary line of the county of Schenectady. 

The argillaceous slate disappears, by falling 
beneath the higher strata, about eight miles from 
the city of Schenectady—corresponding very 
nearly with the geological map published by. Dr. 
Steel of Saratoga. The rock under which ‘the 
‘Slate’ passes has the external appearance of the 


As earthy soils consist en- | 


‘rubblestone variety of graywacke ; but by test- 
‘ing the rock with acids, it appears to consist in 
‘part of carbonate of lime. It is here called bas 

‘tard limestone. -In the course oftwo miles the 
| rock stratum assumes the distinctive characteris- 
| tics of the blue compact limestone. The travel- 
ler has now before him demonstrative proof, that 
he has entered upon that secondary region,which 
continues many hundred miles tothe west. This 
istratum, however, is of very limited extent to the 
‘north of the valley of the Mohawk. 


The ancient building of Sir William Johnson, 
| which is called Fort Johnson, 32 miles west from 
| Troy,is built of this stratum of compact limestone. 


And although it has been built-abgut a century, | 


the stones exhibit no marks of disintegration. 

In going from Fort Johnson to the village of 
Johnstown, a distance of eight miles, we pass 
obliquely over a belt of transition rocks, running 
nearly parallel to the Mohawk. 
miles north of Johnstown village the country is 
decidedly primitive. Here we fall in with that 
variety of gneiss rocks, which some geologists 
consider as of the most recent formation. They 
are made up of many distinct layers in which 
quartzose particles are in excess and their posi. 


About seven 


lion isnearly horizontal. These layers of gneiss 
are probably a continuation of similar rocks which 
form the basis of the northwestern part of Sarato- 
ga county. 

The village of Johnstown rests upon transition 
strata; probably graywacke upon argillaceous 
slate ; but the rocks are mostly covered with the 
alluvial. At Johnston Hall, however, (which is 
three fourths of a mille from the village) the slate 
appears at the bed ofa creek. This slate evi- 
dently rests against the primitive rocks to the 
north. 

The principal timber trees, growing in the 








i high primitive region porth of the village of 





i 
| 
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Johnstown, are the Fagus ferruginea (beech) 
Acer saceharinum (sugar maple) Acer rubrum 
(red maple) Bethula lenta (cherrybirch) Froxins 
acuminata (white ash) Pinus canadensis (hemlo: k 
tree) Pinus alba (white spruce.) It is not my 
opinion, however, that the vegetables growing in 
any district of country depends so much on its 
geology as on its degree of elevation, of mois- 
ture, Xc. 
Tue Pustisninc Committee. 
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Smut in Wheat. 


Mr. Homeseun, 


I have seen a number of communications on 
the subject of the best method of preventing smut 


‘in wheat, but do not recollect of seeing any thing 


on the subject of the cause from which it origin- 
ates. In order to pravide an effectual remedy, 
| believe it neccssary to find, if possible, its ori- 
gin. ‘This sentiment has induced me to commu- 
nicate to you the following observations on the 
subject : which if you think of sufficient impor- 
tance, you are at liberty to publish ; and if Lam 
correct in my ideas respecting the origin of smut 
in wheat, I think an effectual remedy can _ easily 
be discovered and applied. 

The last season I raised about two acres of 
wheat which I think I may safely say was ene 
fourth part smut. Immediately after harvest. I 
had occasion to thresh out a few bushels. In fan- 
ning up my wheat, I discovered a great number 
of small brown bugs, or insects ; on taking out 


the chess-box from under the screen of the mill, 


I was surprised to see the number of insects it 
contained ; not less, E am confident, than two 
quarts. ‘Fhis led me to an examination of the 
unthreshetl bundles, and I found the heads full-of 
this insect, bat most in the smutty heads. I found 
them in almost every stage from the knit or egg, 
to the fullgrowth. That this fly or bug, deposits 
its egg in the berry of the wheat I am fully satisfi- 
ed, and that it hatches out some time ‘inthe spring 
or summer following, I think is beyond a doubt ; 
that this. insect commences its operation upon 


the wheat some time before the head comes. cut 
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for as soon as the head appears it is easy to dis- 
cover if there be any smut heads. I am, there- 
fore, fully persuaded that the injury occasioned 
to wheat by smut, originates from the operations 
of this insect. 1 am convinced that they do not 
Jong remain in the wheat after it is harvested ; 
for my wheat has now none of them. ! am,there- 
fore, inclined to believe that the custom of wash- 
ing seed wheat in water is of no use, unless it be 
soaked in some solution powerful enough to de- 
stroy the egg which is deposited in the berry of 
the seed wheat. Ihave not had an opportunity 
of trying experiments, but think that soaking 


—--- 


inthe mountains, and in Carmel, for he loved 
The return of the remnant of Is- | 








jects, whilst instructmg his desciples in the way, 
l the truth, and the life. 





seed wheat in a solution of alkalies might prove 
wn effectual remedy. 


farmers to make the experiment ; I believe it || civilized nations of antiquity. 


preferable to brine, as brine wil not destroy the 
egg of the common tly, for Ihave often noticed 
that they will hatch out and live in strong pickle, 
if exposed to the air in the summer season. 
Henrietta, Nov. 25, 1819. A. M. 
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MELIVERED AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE FARMERS’ CLUB 
OF DUTCHESS AND COLUMBIA, HELD AT RHINEBECK FLATS, 
ON THE 7TH NOV. 1818.—BY EDWARD P. LIVINGSTON, ESQ. 
PRESIDENT. 

Agriculture has been justly termed the most 
essential of all arts. In every region of the ha- 
bitable globe, where the least appearance of ci- 
Vilization exists, it necessarily occupies a great 
portion ofthe human race. Its praises have ex- 
ercised the talents of Poets, Phitosophers, and 
Statesmen, in every age ; nor could they have 
readily selected anobler theme, or one better 
calculated to engage the attention, and awake the 
feelings. ‘he Agriculturist, contemplating the 
stupendous works of nature, must be insensible 
indeed, if he is not led from examining their won- 


ders, to adore the wisdom and power of that | 
great Creator, by whom all things have been cal- | 


led into existence ; and dead to every generous 
feeling must be that heart, which does not glow 
with gratitude, whilst partaking the liberal sup- 
ply, provided for his daily wants. It is true that 
in order to obtain them, labour and exertion are 
necessary : this, so far from being an evil in the 
present condition of man,. is a strong confirma- 
tion of the goodness of his Maker, for were it un- 
necessary that he should labour, and by the sweat 
‘of his brow obtain his daily bread, there is every 
reason to fear that he would soon degenerate in- 
to a state of savage brutality. , 

Sacred and profane history present the pleas- 
ing spectacle of many virtuous and distinguished 
characters being engaged in the cultivation of the 
earth. When man was first formed be was pla- 
ced in the garden of Eden to dress it and to keep it. 
It was the occupation of the Patriarchs to tend 
their numerous Aecks, which furnished an ample 
supply for the moderate wants of a ‘people, un- 
corrupted by luxury. To Israel it was declared 
as a reward for obedience, ‘* The Lord*will keep 
the fruit of thy land, thy corn and thy wine, and 
thine oil, t!.e increase of thy kine and the flocks 
of thy sheep.”? Of Uzziah, in the days of his pie- 
ty and consequent prosperity, it is said ** that he 
built towers in the desart,and digged many wells. 


for he had much cattle in the low country and in 


~~. 


1 would recommend it to || the regard which was paid to husbandry by the 


iventors of an art, which they justly regarded 
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the plains ; husbandmen also ; and vire- dressers 


husbandry.” 
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regions, afford the melancholly picture of human 
folly and superstition,with their parent ignorance 
conspiring to extend the empire of desolation, 


rael and their employment is thus beautifully de- | Europe for many ages also felt the dire effect of 


scribed by the Prophet : ‘* And I will bring again 
the captivity of my people of Isreal, and they 
shall build the waste cities and inhabit them ; 
and they shall plant vineyards and drink the wine 
thereof ; they shall also make gardens and eat 
the fruit of them.” 
The Divine Author of our holy religion com- 
pares himself to the Vine, and repeatedly draws 
the most beautiful images from Agricultural sub- 


Profane bistory attests 


By all of whom, 
Divine honours were paid to the supposed ia- 


with the greatest veneration. Princes, conquer- 
ors and other distinguished persons were found 
among its patrons, as well as in the ranks of those 
who pursued it with success ; and the praise it 
has received in the pages of the historian serves 
most agreeably to refresh the mind, wearied by 
the repetition of tales of slaughter, too often 
occasioned by the ambition or cruelty of vindic- 
tive man. Itis related of Cyrus, that when the 
ambassador who brought presents to him from 
certain states of Greece, was shewn the gardens 
of the king, he expressed the greatest admiration 
ut the genius and knowledge displayed in their 
plan und cultivation. ‘* You see in me”’ said Cy- 
rus ‘*the person who conceived, disposed, and 
adjusting allthis ; I can even shew you a consid- 
erable number of trees that were planted with 


their power, and during that period which hag 
emphatically been called the dark ages, Agricul. 
ture with almost every useful art seems rapidly 
to have declined. ‘Those who should have been 
its patrons were too ignorant of its value, and too 
much inflated with the pride of conquest and lust 
of dominion, to descend to an employment which, 
they considered only fit for the poor and ignoble, 
It was therefore left to such only who from their 
oppressed situation were unable to make advan. 
ces in its improvement, whilst others who should 
have set the honourable example of diligence 
and perseverance, were engaged in foreign con. 
‘tests, intestine commotions, or in those amuse. 
|ments which created a love of war, and were 
therefore opposed, as well as injurious, to the 
honest labours of the peaceful busbandwan,— 
When however the light of knowledge, like the 
vlorious~tuminary of day, began to dispel the 
darkness of ignorance and error, Agriculture a- 
gain excited the attention of the wise and good, 
| What had been left by the ancients was duly 
sought after and examined, and though many of 
their observai:ons at this more enlightened peris 
od would excite asmile, yet much useful instruc- 
tion was found in such of their works, as had es. 
caped the ravages of time, and the no less de- 
structive power of human violence. This was 
carefully selected by the writers of thoze nations 








' . 
| who became celebrated for their works on hns- 


'bandry, after the revival of letters. Of these Ila. 
‘ly appears to bave taken the lead, and to have 





my own hands, for whenever | find an interval | 
from public busines, it is my custom to labour | 
ll the sweat covies upon my brows.” 
thus describes Ulysses finding the aged Laertes : | 
* But all alone the hoary king be found, 
“ His habit coarse, but warmly wrapt around; , | 
“Tis head that bow’d with many a pensive care, 
* Fene’d with a double cap of goatskin hai ; 
** His buskins old, in former service torn, 
* Dut well repaired and gloves agaist the thorn ; 
“In this array the kingly Gardener stood, 
* And clear’d a plant encumber'd with its wood.” 


Quotations might easily be multiplied from the. 
writers of antiquity, frony the days of Hesiod and | 
Homer to those of Columella and Pliny, to shew 
the igh estimation in which the rural art was 
held. Let it suffice at present to mention that. 
highly finished and interesting work, the Geor- | 





useful and elegant Poem, in which the praises of | 
Agriculture are so sweetly sung, and which, | 
whilst it excites the admiration of every man of | 
taste, is replete with useful instruction. Al- | 
though our grateful acknowledgements are at all | 
twaes due to those who have devoted their talents 





ing it fruits. In proportion therefore as man 
possesses freedom, and by wise and wholesome 
laws is insured the protection of his property, we 
may expect to find the cultivation of the earth 
extended and improved. What.may we enquire, 
has become o! the fertility of Egypt, Judea, and | 
other countries, once celebrated for their large 
products, and nomerous popalation 2? It is lost 


{ 

{ 

| 

lives to its improvement, is the security of enjoy-~ 
yoyo 








with their freedom ; and those once renowned | 


Homer | 


_gics of Virgil. Many years did he devote to this | 


been shortly atterwards followed by England and 
France. Since that period writers on this sub- 
ject have increased tn Europe, and also in Ame- 
rica, and their works continue to “be published, 
| as experience and investigation extend the bounds 
| of human knowledge. 


| The great and astonishing discoveries and im- 
5 eS 


provements which have also been made in modern 
| times, in all branches of science, are highly gra- 
| tifying ‘to every liberal mind. Their general im- 
| portance io us as men, and in many instances ther 
great utility to Agriculture, entitle them at all 
| times to our most respectful notice. The art of 
| priming has happily lent its aid to the laudable 
| zeal of those distinguished men, who have devo- 
ted, and to those who still employ their time and 
 talents,in adding to the stock of human knowledge. 
| No longer are the interesting discoveries of the 
sons of science reserved for those only who are 
acquainted with the learned languages ; they are 
now diffused by means of several modern tongues; 
and are so explained and illustrated, as to be ea- 





s du se V | sily applied to many useful purposes. Philoso- 
to give instruction in the art of husbandry, still it 


|must be allowed. that one of the strongest incen- | 


phy emerging from the cloud in which it was once 
supposed she could only receive due homage, 
may now be found in all circles, where ber pre- 
sence is invited by her industrious votaries. Eu- 
rope beholds her engaged in multiplying tanu- 
factures, promoting agriculture, extending com- 
merce, and has lately seen her with a tender re- 
gard for the life of man, descending into the re- 
gions of infected ain, to shield the humble miner 
from its baneful influence. America has alse 
witnessed her power successfully exerted, i 





stemming the current of our majestic streams, 
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making anew era in the history of navigation, | vine Provideuce, to attain, if we are careful to a- 


and aflording advantages of rapid and easy com- 
munication, the value and importance of which, 
to the agricultural interest of tue United States, 
cannot be ea-ily be calculsted. ‘The progress of 
husbandry in most of the nations of modern Eu- 
rope, is a curious and interesting subject of en- 
quiry ; it would, however, require much time 


ee eee 





and far exceed the bounds I have prescribed, to 
attempt even a rapid sketch of the various im- |) 
provemcots which have taken place there, espe- || 
cially within afew years. tt uniy noi be impro- 
per, however, to observe, that ituly and Flan. | 
ders were early. distinguished, aud that they | 
were both resoried to, for the purpose ot examine |) 
ing their mode of farming. la Great Britain, | 
from the time when Judge Fitzherbert wrote, in 

1539, to the present day, the cultivation of land | 
seems to have been gradually advancing in im- | 
provement, and in many places to have attained 
a degree of perfection, not likely to be excelled. | 
Numerous writers have also appeared in England, 
and Scotland, whose. works on this interesting 
subject merit a perusal by all who view it as an 
important and valuable science. As particularly 
worthy of notice, those authors may be consulted, 
who have detailed experiments, and the practice 
of different districts ; and as. e:mbraciag auch in- | 
formation in a small compass, the Code of Agri- 
eulture by Sir John Sinclair, lately reprinted tm | 
this country, is highly deserving attention. Much | 
credit is undoubtedly due to the exertions of Ea- 
glish cultivators, which have enabled them in se- 
veral instances to surpass other nutions, even 
those more highly favored in many respects, par- 
ticularly in climate. France has also contribu- 
ted largely to the adva.cement of agricultural | 
knowledge, and may boast of many distinguished 
writers ; if, however, at some periods, she has 
not availed herself of all the advantages which 
her favoured situation offers, it must be princi- 
pally ascribed to incorrect views, on the part of 
the government, and want of information, among 
those who cultivated her soil. Germany and 
Holland have been long di-tinguisked for their! 
diligence and frugality : may the deseendanis of 
their sons, whom | now see around me, adding to 
these important requisites the spirit and enter- 

prize of Americans, curry the improvement of 
this section of the country, to the greatest degree 
of attainable perfection, Various societies for 
the promotion of agriculture have also been es- 

tablished in Europe, and have well repaid every 
individual who has contributed by his wealth and 

intelligence to render them respectable and use- 

ful. Why then should we hesitate for a moment 
to believe, that similar effects will be produced 

here, if societies are sufliciently encouraged, and 
enabled to excite an honourable competition a- 

mong our pracjical farmers? That the state of 
American husbandry may be much ameliorated, 

is, 1 believe, very generally allowed. Embra- 

cing so great a variety of climate and soil, it can 

scarcely be doubted but that every production of 
the earth, necessary to our support and comiort, 

may be successfully cultivated within the bounds | 
of our highly favoured land. Blessed with civii 

and religions freedom ; the sacred word of truth 

spreading through our extensive country, and 
education preparing the minds of the rising gen- 


| 
1 
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ges of a colonial system, were sufficient to depress 


I) kind. 
measure to avail ourselves of the accumulated | 





eration for the reception of knowledge, to what 
a height of prosperity may we hope, under Di- 
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vail ourselves of the means of doing so which are 
presented (o us on every side ; one of the most 
prominent of which, is a due estimation of the im- | 


portance and necessity of encouraging industry, | 
| ties of the world, and affords to the peaceful and 


and rural economy. 

It has been a very common custom, more par- 
ticularly, however, with Europeans, to pass an 
indiscriminate censure upon the mode of farming 
pursued in the United States, without stopping to 
notice what is commendable, or to make any al- 
lowances for the situation of the country. Phat 
in some respects we are inferior to the highly 
cultivated parts of England and France, is un- 
donbtedly true; but ifthe object of enquiry was 
chiefly to find out bad husbandry, it would 
scarcely have been necessary for that purpose to 
have crossed th» Atlantic, as both those countries 
even now afiord many examples, recorded by 
their own writers, and evident to a superficial 
observer. The widely spread population, sur- 
rounded by Indian tribes, and other disadvanta- 





the agriculturist previous to the revolution ; since 
that ever memorable event, notwithstanding the 
embarrassed state of the country for some time, 
no nation of whom we have accounts has pro- 
gressed so rapidly in solid improvements of every 
It is true we have been able in a great 


knowledge and experience of other states ; let us 
continue tu do so,-and thankfully to receive use- 
ful information, from whatever quarter it may 
flow. It is not, however, alone to Europe that 
we ure indebted, as we may boast of many citi- 
zens of the United States, who as agriculturists, 
have been distinguished for their persevering ef- 
forts.’ 
societies which have been published, suiliciently 
shew that much has already been done. A va- 
riety of useful information has also been given in 
periodical and daily publications, which, it collec- 
ted, would prove that in this respect, at least, we 
have not been idle. 

It would be easy to enumerate a Jong list of-in- 
dividuals, who have contributed by their writings | 
and experiments to exrite a laudable spirit of en- 





The different memoirs and transactions of | 
H the produce of each farm which now supplies, 





umph and to glory, returned with jncreased de- 
light, to bis accustomed and honourable pursuits. 
Since then Agriculture has been deservedly held 
in estimation, and practised by many of those men, 
who have enjoyed the highest honors and digni- 


retired disposition, a never failing source of en- 
joyment, the enquiry naturally presents itself— 
Why, even at this day, it is not better understood, 
and why, by so many, its importance is not duly 
estimated. 

[ shall commence the few remarks I propose 
to make, by way of elucidation, by quoting the ob- 
servation of Columella, who, speaking of the Ro- 
mans, says, ‘* All trades and occupations are 
‘taught young people except Agriculture.’? How 
ifar his remark may be applicable to us, [ shall 
‘leave to the experience of each one to decide ; 
certain it is however, that unless the farmer un- 
derstand his business thoroughly, it is not like- 
ly that he will be able to instract bis children.— 
An opinion has also too generally prevailed, that 
the farmer required but a small stock of informa- 
tion to enable him to pursue his business with 
success, that the use of books was entirely unne- 
cessary, and that knowledge should be reserved 
for certain professions, thence denominated the 
learned. So far it will be allowed, that the stu- 
dies requisite for the latter, demand constant and. 
persevering attention, whilst the practice of hus- 
bandry requires great bodily exertion. But still 
avery extensive range of knowledge of the most 
useful kind is open and suitatle to all ; and I 
trust that the day is not far distant, when the 
study of many of its branches, particulary Bota- 
ny and Agricultural Chemistry, will claim the at- 
tention of every one, whois desirous of becoming 
a well informed farmer ; and that a portion of 














wants, merely artiiicial, and too often injurious, 
may be devoted to the acquirement of such know- 
ledge as may improve the mind, regulate the af- 
fections, and amend the heart. Sometimes we 
find an almost mvincible objection in countries, or 
cistricts, to make any change in their mode of hus- 
bandry, considering all innovations on the customs 
and habits of their forefathers, as at least unwise : 








quiry on this important subject, but lest an acct- 
dental omisston of any, might be construed into 
intentional neglect, I will only mention onc, who, 
though his earthly labours have ceased, still lives 
in the recollection of us all: 1+ mean the lJate, 
and highly respected Chancellor Livinastox.— 
llis indefatigable zeal and continued labours to 
improve the agricultare of his native land, are 
well known to all whom I have the honor to ad- 
dress. With pleasure could I dwell on his patri- 
otic virtues, his ardent wishes for his country’s 
freedom and prosperity, and his successful exer- 
tions to promote them ; but I forbear—Consciotis 
that his fame needs not my humble praise : It 
rests on that solid foundation, the affections of an 
enlightened people ; and will endure, as long as 
Agriculture is respected, Science honoured, or 
Freedom has a friend. 

The retirement of those distinguished citizens 
who have filled the high and responsible office of 
chief magistrate of the American republic to the 
peaceful occupations of rural life, is grateful to 
the feelings of every patriot, and forcibly reminds | 
him of those days, in which a Cincinnatus, having b 
left his plough, to lead the Roman arms ta trt- 


| 





and are ready toanswer, that every farmer knows 
best how to cuJtivate his own land to the best ad- 
vantage. ‘I'hts proneness to belicve in our own 
perfection, has been in every age, and on all sub- 
jects, the fruitful source of error and delusion, 
and is one of the most effectual barriers to the ad- 
vancement of agricultural, as well as all other. 
kinds of knowledge.. Hence it continually hap- 
pens, that when any new invention is announced 
or new mode of farming recommended, there are 
not wanting numbers who are ready at once-to 
condemn the novelty, or deny its importance : it 
is with difficulty that a patient hearing or exami- 
nation can be obtained,and should even experience 
remove all doubts of its utility, it is but too com- 
mon to tind attempts made to detract from the me~ 
rits of the inventor ; and yet, how often do we 
find, that from the labours of a few, who perhaps. 
exhaust their property, injure their health, en- 
dure ridicule, and sometimes suffer persecution, 
the greatest national advantages have been deri- 
ved. May a more liberal spirit be cultivated a- 
mong us, and may those who labour for public. 


good, at least receive attention and respect. 
(REMAINDER IN OUR NEXD,} 
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Agricultural Chemistry, No. XX. 
; BY HUMPHREY DAVY. 


GUM, SUGAR, ann STARCH CONSIDERED. 
Gum and sagar afford nearly the same ele- 
ments of analysis ; and starch differs frum them 
only in containing a little more carbon. ‘I'he pe- 
culiar properties of gum and sugar must depend 
chiefly upon the different arrangement, or de- 
gree of condensation of their elements ; and it 
_, would be natural to conceive trom the 
[115 composition of these bodies,as well as ihat 
of starch, that ail three would be easily conver- 
tible one into the other; which ts actually the 
case. 

At the time of the ripening of corn, the sac- 
charine matter in the grain, and that carried 
from the sap vessels into the grain, becomes coa- 
gulated, and forms starch. And in the process 
of malting, the converse climge occurs, The 
starch of grain is converted into sugar As there 
is alittle absorption of oxygene, and a formation 
of carbonic acid in this case, it is probable that 
the starch loses a little carbon, which combines 
with the oxygene to form carbonic acid ; and pro- 
bably the oxygene tends to acidify the gluten of 
the grain, and thus breaks down the texture of 
the starch ; gives anew arrangement to its cle- 
ments, and renders it soluble in water. 

Mr. Cruikshank, by exposing syrup t>asub- 
stance named phospburet of lime, which has a 
x -eat tendency to decompose water, corverted a 

pert of the sugar into a matter analogous tu mu- 
cilage. And M. Kirchoff, recently has cen- 
verted starch into sugar by a very simple pro- 
cess, that of boiling in very diluted sulphuric a- 
cid. The proportions are 100 parts of starch, 
400 parts of water, and 1 part of sulphuric acid 
by weight. Ihis mixture isto be kept boiling 


. fur 40 hours ; the loss of water by evaporation 


being supplied with new quantities. The acid is 
to be neutralized by lime ; and the sugar crys- 
tallized by cooling This experiment has been 
tried with success by many persons. Dr. Tut- 
., hill, from a pound and a half of potatoe 
starch, procured a pound and a quarter of 
crystalline, brown sugar; which he conceives 
possessed properties intermediate between cane 
sugar, and grape sugar. 

It is probable that the conversion of starch in- 
to sugar is effected merely by the attraction of 
the acid for the elements of sugar; for various 
experiments have been made, which prove that 
the acid is not decomposed, and that no elustic 
matter is set free; probably the colour of the 
suvar is owing to the disengagement, or new com- 
bination of a little carbon, the slight excess of 
which, as has been just stated, constitutes the 
only difference perceptible by analy-is between 
sugar and starch. 

M. Bouillon la Grange, by slightly roasting 
starch, has rendered it soluble in cold water ; 
and the solution evaporated afforded a substance, 
having the characters of macilage. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Gluten and albumen differ from the other ve- 
getable products, principally by containing azote. 
When giuten is kept long in water it undergoes 
fermentation ; ammonia(which contains its azotes 
is given off with acetic acid, and a fatty mutter) 
and a substance analogous to woody fibre remain. 
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Extract, taonin, and gallic acid, when their so- | 
lutions are long exposed to air, deposit a matter 
similar to woody fibre ; and the solid substances 
are rendered analogous to woody fibre by slight 


part of their oxygene and hydrogene is separa- 
ted as water. 
[117] All the other vegetable principles dif- 
fer from the vegetable acids in containing 
more hydrogene and carbon, or less oxyyene ; 
many of them therefore are easily converted into 
vegetable acids by a mere substraction of some 
proportions of hydrogene. The vegetable acids, 
for the most part, are convertible into each other 
by ensy processes. ‘The oxali¢ contains most 
oxygene ; the acetic the least ; and this last sub- 
stance is easily formed by the distillation of other 
vegetable substances, or by the action of the at- 


jand few are ignorant, that Chili is amon 
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ously~in Juan Fernandez ; whence the scavans 
| wisely concluded, that it must be a native of Chi. 
‘li! But in this conclusion, they appear to neon 

equilly forgotten the laws of nature and the de. 


roasting ; and in these cases itis probable that || cisions of history ; forthe quotations, with which 


we began this article, shew, that oats were cul. 
tivated in Italy,’ many centuries before the eXis. 


tence of America was known to any European - 


hottest and dryest regions of the globe, and a 
oats perish in dry and hot climates. 
Of the many different species, or varieties of 
this grain, the black and the white, are those 
which best deserve cultivation ; because most 
hardy and productive. In the poorest soil anq 
with the smallest possible labour, they give some. 
thing ; but because they do not give much, (in 
circumstances under which other grains would 








iby the subtraction of a portion of hydrogene. 











. FROM THE ALBANY ARGUS, 


Treatise on Agriculture. 


Secrion IX. 


the preceding section) and their culturcs 
[coxcLupep. } 


IX. Of Beans. 


tance, because in them, the beans thrive best, 
while at the same time, they greatly ameliorate 
and fit them for wheat and oat crops. The spe- 


andan excellent food for catile; the latter js | 
most delicate and nutritive, and much employed | 
as a food for man.(1) 

If beans are made to commence a course of | 
crops, as they may very properly do, they ought | 
to receive the dung of the year, which, as in the 
case of potatoes, should be spread over the sur- 
face of the field and ploughed in without Joss of | 
time. The moment the spring frosts are over, 
the planting shonld take place—in rows, or in| 
hills (as described in the last article tor corn ;) | 
‘and throughout the whole course of vegetation, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 

















dition, that if well observed, will secure an abun- 
dant prodnce.(2) 

X. Of Oats. 

Oats is, among grains, what the ass is among 
animals—very litle respected, but very exten- 
sively employed. ‘The levis avena of Ovid, and 
the steriles dominantur avene of Virgil, shews the 
degrees, both of use and abuse,with which it was 
regarded by the Romans. — It is probably 
this state of degradation among poets and philo- 
sophers, that determined the botanists of Europe, 
togive to America, the honour of having produ- 
cedit. Mr. Adanson found it growing spont we- 





J) Pythagoras forbade his disciples the use of beans— 
whence we may conclude, that the Greeks cultivated only the 
horse bean, or bean of the marshes. 

(2) In a favorable season, under gx0d management, the 

, 




















mosphere on such of them as are soluble in wa- | 
iter 5 probably by the mere combination of oxy- | 
igene with hydrogene and carbon,or in some Cases | 


Of the plants recommended for a course of crops (in | 


Ot these, there are several species, which, t» | 
occupiers of clay soils, are of the utmost impor- | 


cies most recommended, are the tleligoland, or | 
small horse bean of England, and the white bean. | 
The former is vigorous, hardy and productive, | 


the crop must be -kept free from weeds, a con- || 


give nothing) we infer, that the grain itself js a 
poor one, and, at the same time, a great exhans. 
ter of the soil. We owe to Mr. Dranus asericc 
| of experiments and calculations, which overtury 
this opinion, and demonstrate, that ** oats, in ro- 
tation, under proper culture and in good soil, are 
not less profitable than wheat or rye ; that afte; 
beans, cabbayes or potatoes, it yields great crops, 
and that it exhausts less than other grains, which 
occupy the soil a greater length of time.” As a 
protector of clover or other grass seeds, (and with 
it some of these should always be sown) it is se- 
cond only to barley. 


XI. Of Cubbages. 

‘These have been long known among us as a gar- 
den vegetable, but are rarely met with in field 
culture ; a fact, the more extraordinary, as, in 
England, they have been very extensively and 
profitably employed in that way for more than 
half a century. 

‘The species most recommended, are the ear- 
ly Salsbury and York, the great Scotch, the 
Drumhead, the Cavalier, and the green Savoy. 
Mr. Cobbett has remarked, with much good 








| sense, that the species best for man, are also 
‘| best for cattle, and that on this ground, the last 





| of those mentioned, should form the principal 


part of our cabbage crop. 

The seed of early cabbages, (as the York and 
the Salsbury) should be sown in hot beds, about 
the middle of February ; and that of winter and 
fall cuabbages, in the open field, about the 15th of 
May. ‘The bed selected for the latter, should 
be of good soil and well ventilated ; that is, ex- 
posed on all sides to the intlnences of the air, and 
; Without artificial shelter. When the plants rise. 
'they should be sprinkled with unleached ashes, 
or gypsum, and if attacked by the fly, may be 
slightly and temporarily covered with branches 
of elder. If the weather be uncommonly dry, a 
little watering may be proper, but much of this 
should be avoided, because plants, like animals, 
may become topers, and will then drink more than 
will be useful to them. 

The transplanting of early cabbages, should 
not be delayed beyond the 12th of May, nor that 
of the late kinds beyond the Ist of June. Anacre 
of ground will require about six thousand plants. 

The preparation of the soil, for this crop, 1S 
exactly that described for patatoes, and which, 
therefore, need not be repeated here. When 
the menuring, ploughing and harrowing are finish- 








white bean gives thirty for one, 


ed, strike your furrows, from east to west, four 
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feet apart; place your plants in these, twenty | 
inches from each other, and do not forget so to 

ress the earth, as to bring it in contact with eve- 
ry part of the roots. 

‘The advantage of this crop, will be best seen, 
by contrasting it with another ; hay for example : 
If we get « ton of timothy, per acre, we think we 
do well and are satisfied ; yet, if this acre had 
been well worked and manured, and planted in 
cabbages, it would, according to Mr. Young, 
have given you more than thirty times the weight 
of the hay. Why not then prefer the cabbages 
to the hay? Our cattle it may be said, will not 
like them so well. Hear what the sume author 
says on this head: ** Young cattle go through 
the winter well on cabbages ; ewes and lambs 
thrive on them; fatting oxen improve faster on 
them than on any other food, and never fall off, 
as they sometimes do on turfips; and milch 
cows do better on cabbages, six to one, than on 
hay, &c.”? But the difficulty of preserving them 
through the winter, may be great? Not half as | 
great as that of preserving potatoes ; for a frost, 
that will canvert these into dirty water, will do} 
cabbages no harm, and may even do them good. | 
Mr.. Cobbett preserved them through a Long-Is!- 
and winter, and had them sound and fresh in the 
month of May, and by a method equally cheap 
and expeditious; requiring only a plongh, a few 
leaves, straw or brush, and some shovels full of 
earth: ‘* and here,” says he, ‘* they were at all 
times ready ; for to this land, I could have gene 
at any time, and have brought away (if the quan- 
tity had been large) a waggon load in ten mi- 
nutes.” 

XIl. Of Buckwheat. 

This excellent grain is a native of Asia, whence | 
it was carried into Africa, and thence, by the | 
Moors, into Europe. In France, it yet retains | 
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the name of Sarrazin. 

The species of it in cultivation are two—the 
common.and the Tartarean, (Polygonum Tartari- | 
cum of Linneus.) This last species is highly ex- | 
tolled by professor Pallas and others. It ripens } 
earlier, and produces more, than the common | 


specics ; but on the other hand, it shells more | 
P ; 





easily and bas in it an unpleasant degree of bit- | 
terness, | | 

Cattle, hogs and poultry are particularly fond | 
of this grain, and no food fattens them more 
promptly. : | 

Being entirely destitute of gluten, (the animo- | 
vegetable part of wheat) it is not convertible in- | 
to bread ; but made into batter and baked into | 
cakes, it forms a very tolerable substitute. Ano- | 
ther great advantage of buckwheat is, that, with | 
a small degree of labonr, it thrives well in the | 
poorest sand or gravel ; and that in dry clays, as' 
m those which are 8nly moist, it gives a good , 
crop, and never fails to leave them loose, friable, | 
and clean. ‘To the clay land farmer, ibis pro- | 
perty is invaluable ; and to make the most of it, | 
he shonild remember, that this labour-saving | 
grain, ought to have more of attention and hiber- | 
ality, than is generally given to it; for if, under: 
the hard treatment, and in the by-places where it’ 
ts now cultivated, it yields much and works these | 
important effects on the soil, how greatly would | 
its usefulness be increased, were it made to fol- | 
Jow peas, beans, cabbages, or potatoes, in regular | 
rotation, and on a large scale. | | 








»| wasbed in clean water, had 325; that in lime 


lally prevent smut. 


_ this length of time it will not injure it, unless it 


; swer the same purpose. 
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We have already spoken of it as a manure, and | 
we take this occasion (o quote, from a late editor 
of the Theatre D’ Agriculture of O. Serres, the 
following passage: ** We cannot too much re- 
commend, alter eur old and constant practice, 
the employment: of this precious plant, as a ma- 
nure. It is certainly the most economical and 
convenient the farmer can employ. A_ small 
quantity of seed, costing very little, sows a large 
surface and gives a great crop. Whenin flower, 
first roll and then plough it in. Its shade while 
growing destroys all weeds, and itself, when bu- 
ried, is soon converted into terreau.” 

The experiments of M. Vancquelin shew, that 
of one hundred parts of buckwheat, fifty are car- | 
— and sulphate of potash and carbonate of 
ime. : 





nee 


Smut in Wheat. 

The cause of smut in wheat has been produc- 
tive of much investigation and speculation ; bat 
since the means have been discovered of prevent- 
ing it, we may well rest satisticd with this. 

In the year 1787, Mr. Young sowed fourteen 
beds with the same seed, as black with smut, he 
Says, as he ever saw any. 

The first bed was sown with this wheat with- 
out washing, and this had 377 smut ears ; that 


water, had 43; that in lye of wood ashes, had 
31; thatin arsenic, had 28. Again—that steep- 
ed in lime water four hours, had 12; that inar- 
senic four hours, had 1. And again—that which 
was steeped in lye, as before mentioned, 12 hours 
had I—and that which was steeped in the same 
kind of lye 24 hours, had none ; that also which 
was steeped 24 hours in lime water, bad none ; 
that steeped in arsenic 24 hours, had 5. 

Thus it appears certainly, that steeping the 
seed wheat twenty-four hours in lye will eflectu- 
Let the lye be made pretty 
strong, and if the wheat be steeped longer than} 


be kept too warm. Lime water, and salt brine, 
applied in the same manner, will no doubt an- 


If steeping in arsenic a longer time should 
prove effectual, this would also be an excellent 
antidote to birds ; or to prevent them from pick- 
ing up the seeds, the lye water and arsenic might 
be used together.—Pittsfield Sun, 





Ontario County. 
Cananpnatcua, Nov, 9. 
EXHIBITION OF DOMESTIC MANUFAC- 
TORES. 

Wednesday last was the day assigned by the 
Ontario Agricultural Society, for the exhibition 
of domestic manufactures. ‘The court-house be- 
ing occupied by the sitting of the court, the store 
adjoining this office was procured for that par- 
pose, and at an early hour the counters were 
covered with a large number of pieces of differ- 
ent kinds of cloths, of domestic manufacture ; all 
of which were excellent specimeus of female 
skill and industry. It was indeed gratifying to 
see such a quantity of domestic cloths, many of 
which, for beauty and quality, would compare 
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| superior to any of the kind we ever before wit. 
'nessed, and it was with muéh difficulty that the 
| committee could judge of those pieces best enti- 
‘tled to premiums. Some of the pieces of linen 
| were very fine, and entitle the competitors to 
}much credit. It ought to be remarked, that some 
(of the best pieces of linen, and which would 
probably have drawn premiums, were too nar- 
row, owing, it is presumed to their being bleach 

ed, and they were thus debarred from a compe- 
tition. The committee stated that it was not ne. 
cessary the linen should be bleached. It is ho 

ped this will prove a caution in future. Two 
pieces of diaper only, were exhibited, both of 
which were excellent ; but one piece being cu‘ 
in two, for the convenience of whitening, was 
rejected on that account. The fulled, pressed, 
and worsted cloths, were generally very superi- 
or. There were no premiums offered for cav- 
peting ; one, however, was exhibited by Mr. 
James Smedley, of this village, and manufactured 
in his own family, which reflected great credit on 
the maker, and was a fine specimen of the domes 

tic manufacture of this article. 

The committee, after a carefu! examination, 
awarded the premiums as follows :— . 

Peter Smith, Farmington, for the best speci- 
men of woollen cloth, not less than 15 yards, 3-4 
wide, $15. 

Jona. Buel, E. Bloomfield, next best do. $10, 

Anson Munson, do. next best do. ¢ 7. 

Joel Steele, do. for the best press- 
ed Flannel, for women’s wear, not less than fif- 
teen yards, 7-8 wide, $10. 

Martha Gould, do. next best do. $7. 

Harvey Steele, Canandaigua, next best do. $5. 

Sally Warner, Lima, for the best worsted cloth, 
for women’s wear, not less than fifteen yards, 5-& 
wide. $10. 

Samuel Hunt, W. Bloomfield, next best, $7. 

James Harland, Farmington, next best, $5.. 

Heman Chapin, E. Bloomfield, for the best 
piece of flannel, for family use, not less than 
twenty yards, 4-4 wide, $10. 

Elisha Higby, Gorham, next best do. $7. 

Joel Steele, E. Bloomfield, next best do. $5. 

Miranda Peck, W. Bloomfield, for the best lin- 
en diaper, 5-8 wide, not less than 20 yards, $5. 

Joshua A. Carpenter, Sparta, for the best linen 
cloth, 4-4 wide, not less than 20 yards, $10. 

Geo. Peck, W. Bloomfield, next best do. $7. 

Jonas Allen, Mendon, next best do. $5. 
Ontario Repository. 
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Dutchess and Columbia. 


The Agricultural Society of Dutchess and Co- 
lumbia had their annual exhibition of Animals and 
Domestic Manufactures, at Clermont, on the 29th 
October Jast--which was numerously attended 
by the farmers, and many respectable visitors, 
from both counties ; and it is understood that the 
exhibition and management gave general satisfac- 
tion. 

The following premiums were awarded : 

For the best and second best pair of pigs, to 
Fyler Dibblee and Egbert Thompson, of Datch- 
ess county—both premiums equ:tly divided, the 
committee not being able to determine which 
were the best, $25 and 15. 





with any imported. 


The flannels, in particular, i 


For the best calf, to Isaac Russell, Fyler Dib- 
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Ble and Peter Lewis, of Dutchess county—-the 
‘committee not agreeing which was best, $20. 


For the best heifer, to Henry Danspaugh, Co- 
jumbia county, $25. i 

For the best three year old steers, to William 
Wilson, Columbia county, $25. 

For the best colt, to William B. Ludlow’s 
Matchless, Columbia county, $25. 

Yor the best breeding mare aud colt, to Wil- 
Nam Germain, Dutchess county, $15. 

For the best butter, to Fyler Divble, of Dutch- 
ess county, $15. : 

Yor the best cheese, to John S. Cross, of Co- 
lumbia county, $15. 

For the best flannel, to William B. Ludlow, ! 





Columbia county, $15. 

For the best diaper, to Robert Morris and Ja- 
cob Barringer, of Columbia county, $15. 

For the best stockings, to Jeremiah Marsh, of 
Columbia county, $12 50. ’ 

For the best coverlid, to James Flemming, of 
Columbia county, $10. 

The premiums on grain of all kinds are to be 
awarded on the 30th of January next, at Rhine- 
beck. 
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ALBANY : SATURDAY, DECEMBER 25, 


FAIR, 
For the sale of Stock, Implements of Husbandry, 
Household and Domestic Manufactures, 4c. 


The ExecutiveCommittee of the Albany County 
Agricultural Society feeling persuaded that great 
benefits would result to individuals and. the com 
wounity, fromm the establishment, in the city of 
Albany, of an annual fair, for the purchase and 
sale of such articles as are of the growth and 
produce of our country—give notice, that a Fair 
will be held on the day following the anniversary 
meeting of the society, to wit, onthe 14th day 
of October, 1820, and that a reputable auction- 
eer, will be selected to sell stock, manufactures, 
implements, &c. which the owners may wish to 
dispose of in this way. The committee, there- 
fore, invite all persons who have fine breeds of 
stock, improved implements of husbandry, house- 
hold or domestic manufactures, choice seeds, or 
ether articles, the product of, or appertaining to 
agriculture and domestic manufactures—and also 
all persons who may wish to purchase any of the 
enumerated articles—-whether belonging to our 
county, state, or neighbouring states—to meet 
in-Albany on that day, for their mutual benefit. 
The necessary accommodations will be provided, 
and every exertion rendered to meet the expec- 
tations and subserve the interests of the sellers 
and buyers, 


The utility of an establishment of this kind can- 
not fail to be apparent at the first view ; and per- 
baps no place in the state offers so many facilities 
for success as the seat of the state government, 
surrounded as it is, on all sides, by a fertile and 
rapidly improving territory. To the seer, an 
institution of this kind promises a quick sale and | 
prompt pay : to the buyer, economy of time, and 
a chorce in selection : to the public at large, the 
afivantages resulting from improved stock, impro- 
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\" to #.. To the owner and cultivator of the best Farm, 
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more profitable cultivation of the soil. 


ved implements of husbandry, and a better and 


A book will be kept by the secretary of the 
society, to register all articles to be sold, as well 
as those wanted to be purchased, and the names 


of the respective parties. 
By order of the Executive Commiitee. 


STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER, Pres’t. 


J. ALEXANDER, Sec’ ry 
a 4 «eae .- ae , ra i 


* * Printers of newspapers in the eastern 


*% 


and westesn paris of the state, are requested to 


vive the above ua insertion in their journals. 





Premiums tor 1820. 


The Fxecutive Commitee of the Albany County Agriculta- 


ral Sucicty feel a great satisfaction in being abie to announce, 
. > . 7 ' . . ea . » > 
to the Farmers of the County, the following list of Iiberal Pre- 


miums, amounting iv the aggregate to about FIF' TERN LUN. 
DRED DOLLARS to be awarded by the Society on the second 


Tuesday of Octoiver, 1820. 


If the exertions of our citizens to 


merit them, correspond with the magnitude of these pr iZ€3, OUT 
uext anniversary will be the proudest day for the county which 


our ycomanry have witnesred. 
ON FARMS. 
[To he awarded by the Vicwing Committec.) 

1. Tothe owner and cultivator of the best organized aid 
improved Farm in the county, of at least o0 acres ua- 
der cultivation, considered in relation to proper build- 
ings, yards and manures, fences, divisions, truitirees, 
cultivation of the soil, farming implements and pio- 
fits, 


with like reference, ineachtown, 
ON ‘VILLAGE. 
[To be awarded by the Viewing Committe. _ 
10 to 17. For the two best acres of Wheat raised in each 
town in the county, 
18 to. 25. For the 2d bestdo. do. 
26 io 33. For the best twoacres of Indian corn, in each 
town in the county, 
34 to 41, For the 2d best do. do. 
42. For the three best acres of Barley in the county 
43. For the 2d best do. 
44. For the best three acres of Oats co. 
45. For the best three acres of Peas cu. 
46. For the 2d best do. do. Gu: 
47. For the best half acre of Flax co. 
43. For the best acre of Potatoes do, 
49, For the 2d best do. Co. 
50. For the best acre of Ruta Baga do. 
51. For the best acre of White Turnips do. 
52. For the best acre of Onions do. 
53. For the best Apple Orcliaid, of at Jeast 190 trees, 
anted out since 1917, 


warded to the chairman of the viewing committee. 
ON ANIMALS. 
[T'o be awarded by tie Committee on Aninals.) 

54. To the owner of the best Stud Horsey hept ia the 
county for six mouths preceding the exibition, 

55. To the owver of the best Stud Horse, raised in the 
county, 

56. To the owuer of the best breeding Mare and Colt, 

57. To do. of the bert Bull, over one and sot excteding 
four years of age, 

58. Todo do. 2d best do. 

5Y. To do. of the three best Milch Cows, 

60. To do. of the 2d best do. 

61. To do. of the best fine feeced Ram, 

62. To do. of the best Ram, iv reference to earcase, 

63. To do. of the best six Ewes, in relation to finenees 
of fleece, 

64. ‘To do. do. in relation to carcase, 

65. ‘To do, of the best yoke of working Oxen, 

65. To do. do. 2d bese do. 

67. To do, of the best grass fed fat Oxen, six or more in 
number, from any part of the state, 

68. ‘To do. of the best fat Ox, fattened in the county, 

69. To do. of the best Bull Calf, raised in the county, 

70. ‘To do. of the best Male Swine, 

71. To do. of the best Female Swine and Pigs, 


ON FAMILY MANUFACTURES. 


To be awarded by the Commitice of Manufactures.} 
72. To the manufacturer of the best 200 lbs. Cheese, 





made in 1820,in one dairy, 
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he Indian corn, potatoes, cuions, flat turnips, and ruta 
baga, to be examined by the town Commutice in tie respective | 
towns, and the product to be ascertained by actual measure. | 
ment of a medium portion, or the whole, of the crop offered 
for premium—the certificate Of the towa comnuitice to be fox- 
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‘3. To do. of the greatest quantity, and best butter, 


made between the first days of May and October, ac. 
cordiug to the number of cows, 

74. To do. of the best 20 yards Woollen Cloth, 3 4 wide 
spun in the owner’s family, . 

75. To do. of the 2d best do. 

be do. of the best 20 yards of Flannel, spun in the 

amily, 

77. To a of the 2d best do. 

78. To do. of the best 20 yards Carpeting, spun and 
dyed in the family, 

79. To do. of the best six pair Worsted Stockings, 

80. To co of the best 25 yards 7-8 bleached Linen, spun 
and bleached in the family, 

81. To do. of the 2d best do. do. 

32. To do. of the best 25 yards 6-4 Diaper, spun and 
bleached in the family, 

83. To do. of the 2d best do. 

84. To do. of the best Woollen Coverlit, spun and dyed 
in the family, 

85. ‘To do. of the greatest quantity and variety of House- 
hold Manufactures, made in one family, in twelye 
months preceding the award, 

¥,e do. of the three barrels of best Cider, made jy 

" ? 
ON IMPLEMENTS OF HUSBANDRY, 


[Zo be awarded by the Committee of Agriculture } 
87. To the manufacturer of tie two best Plougiss, fox 
ease of draught and service, 
88. To do. of the best Straw Cutter, 


PLOUGHING MATCH. 
{Awards by the Agricultural Committee. } 


; 39. To the owner of the Team which ploughs best and 


most, 
90. ‘To do. of the 2d do. do. 
91. ‘Todo. of the 3d do. do. 
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All premiums will be paid in articles of Silver Plate, wit’; 
appropriate devices and inscriptions, and will be awarded e: 
clusiveiy to citizens of the county, except No. 67. Every con.. 
petitor, not a member, to pay one dollar to the secretary fo 
the use of the society; aud all articles and stock offered fo 
premium at the fair, to be deposited, or in the pens, byt 


o’clock, A. ML. 
and manufacture. 


like premiums, next year. 


The usual proofs will be required ot ownershis 
Stock and farms which received prem. 
will not be adinitted in competition fi: 
5 It is recommended to the award: 
7 |i ing committees to grant premiums in all meritor:ous cases, 
5 | though there should be no competition. 


As difficulties may arise from the town committees consist- 


j ing of only two members, the Executive Committee have 
) thought it advisable, in pursuance of the authority given them 


by the by-laws, to appoint a third committee man in each 


| town; and they do therefore appoint the following : 


Abaay—Stephen Van Rensselaer, jun. 
Watervliet— Volkert D. Oothout, 
Gruilderland—Cornelius MH. Waldron, 
Bern—Jesse Wood, 
Rensselaerville—Rufus Watson, 
IVesterlo—Gerard Reynolds, 
Coeynans—Archibald Steveus, 
Bethlchem—Mathew Bullock. 


By order of the Executive Committee, 


STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER, President 


J. Avexasven, Secretary. 





COMMUNICATION, 


By the Ulinois Intelligencer, printed at Kas- 


organized on the 10th of November. 


i kaskia, of the 17th Nov. we notice with great 
| pleasure, that a State Agricultural Society was 
At the first 


meeting Governor Bonn was chosen President ; 
at the second meeting the oflicers were elected, 
and the celebrated English agriculturist and phi- 
losopher, Morris Binkeseck, was made Presi- 


After adopting a Code of excellent by- 


laws, the following gentlemen were elected ho- 


norary members : 
IN AMERICA. 


Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, John Tay- 


lsaac Shelby, and William H. Harrison. 
IN EVROPE. 


lor, William Tilghman, Richard Peters, Samuel 
L. Mitchell, Elkanah Watson, Jacob Bigelow, 


Gen.. La Fayette, Charles Lasterye, and Sh. 


| Jobn Seabright. 
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Weekly Summary. 
In the Catholic church, inthis city, 156 dollars 


was collected on Sunday last, for the relief of the sufferers by 
the fire in Schenectady. An excellent sermon, appropriate to 
the purpose, was delivered by the Rev: Mr. Hogan. Thecom- 
mon council, of that city, have given notice, that all donations 
received are to be appropriated to the relief of the wants of 
the most necessitous of those who have suffered by the fire. 

On the evening of the 15th inst. a concert was 
to be given in the city of New-York, by Mr. Kinsela, anchother 
amateurs of music, for the benefit of the sufferers by the fire in 
Schenectady. The sufferers by the fire in Wilmington, N.C. are 
soliciting aid’ from New-York. They state that in three hours 
about 12 acres in extent of the town was swept away; that 
such was the panic, produced by the rapidity with which the 
flames spread, that very little of the goods aud merchandize in 
the buildings were saved; that the loss is nearly half a mil- 
lion of doilars, and that many have lost their all, even the 
tools. f thei trades, &c. 

Subscriptions have been issued for publishing 
the poetical works of John Trumbull, Esq. of Connecticut, 
late one of the supreme court judges of that state, but now in- 
capacitated to hold the office on account of his age. His 
McFingal, in particular, is a work of real witand humour. It 
is in the doggrel style of Hudidras, but with much neater ver- 
sification. {t appears also that the author is interested in the 
publication, and that his circumstances require that liberality 
ahich is due from patriotism in aid of genius, when uuder the 
pressure of indigent circumstances. aan 

In the National Intelligencer, of the 15th inst. 
is the following extract of the power given by the king of Spain, 
to his minister here, to conclude the treaty by which the Flor:- 
das were conveyed to us.—** | (the king) have granted, aud by 
these presents do grant, to you, full power, im the most ample 
form, to treat, of yourself, and without other intermediate au- 


the president of the United States, and on the principles of the 
most perfect equality and fitness, to conclude and sign a treaty 
of amity, whereby past differences may be adjusted, and a firm 
and lasting peace established between the two governments— 
ebliging ourselves, on the faith and word of a king, to ap- 
prove, ratify and fulfil whatsoever may be stipulated and sign- 
ed by you.” Surely this power was amply sufficient for ena- 
bling the Spanish minister to conclude the treaty in question, 
and when made is obligatory on the Spanish monarch. 

In congress, Mr. Pinckney has given notice 
that at some future day he will introduce a bill in regard to | 
tue circulating medium of the country. “ We understand, | 
generally, (says the National Intelligencer) that it (the bil) 
einbraces an issue of government paper, transierable by deli- 
very, and calculated to come in aid of specie, and of paper 
equivalent to specie, to increase the quantity of cireulating 
medium, supposed now to be less than is necessary for the 
purposes of trade and internal intercourse.” 

By a late law of congress the state of Alabama 
is added to the Union, on an equal footing with the other states. 


By the report of the secretary of the treasury || 


ji appears there will probably be a deficit of 5,000,000 dollars 
in the national reveaue for the year 1820, which must be pro- 
vided for by law. : : : 

The merchants and traders of New-York have 
forwarded a petition to congross, praying that provision be 
tnade, by law, for collecting the revenue, arising from duties 
on imported goods, in cash, in place of allowing a credit on 
bo:.ds—and also'tolay a duty of three per cent..ou imported 
gonis sold atavction. ‘Phey state that the balauce of trade is 
now running gieatly against us; that by mean- of auction 
cales goods to a great amount are constantly imposed on pur- 
rhasers, on account of their apparent cheapness, but which 
are, in fact, like Peter Pindar’s razors, only made to sell, and 
nve of little value; and that by means ef allowing a credit on 
revenue bonds, a capital of more than 20,000,000 dollars is 
thereby created, “which forms, to an almost incredible extent, 
the basis of continued impostations.” They also state that 
znuch is lost to governmeut,-as well from the bonds bearing no 
interest, as from the failures of those who give the bends. 

Mr. Eppes, of Virginia, has sent in his resig- 
Hation as a senator in-congress, on account of i} health, and 
James VPieasants (now a member of the ether house) is elected 
dn his place. 

The president’s message reached New-York 
(230 miles) in 18 hours after it left Washington 

The legislature of Pennsylvania, now in ses- 
sion, have resoived that themembers wear crape for one month, 
in testimony of their respect for Simen Soyder, deceased - - 
‘la the house of representatives of that body, Mr. Lehmen has 
called the attention of members to the Union Canal, which is 
to connect the waters of the Susquehanna and Sebuylkill.— 
Mr Duane, of that boy, has also introduced resolutions for 
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“cppigre +s from that state, to vote against the further introduction 
slavery in the country beyond the Mississippi. 


requesting the senators, and instructing the representatives =| 





THE PLOUGH BOY. 
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In Maryland, Samuel Sprigg is elected gover- 
nox, and William Pinckney and Edward Fioyd, senators in 
congress. In Virginia, Thomas M. Randolph is elected go- 
vernor. 

The legislature of S. Carolina have prohibited 
the introduction of free people of colour into that state. 

The legislature of Alabama have addressed 
general Jackson, approving entirely of his conduct in regard 
to the Seminole war. 

Benevolent.—Mrs. Mary Ann Noyes, late of 
Lyme, Conn. has left 1,000 dollars to the Education Society in 
Yale college, and 100 dollars to the first church in Lyme. 

A writer in the Richmond Compiler gives the 
following as a cure for the bilious or cramp cholic, which. he 
says, he has experienced to be effectual. Take a small quan- 
tity of brimstone; dissolve it in brandy; temper it with water, 
and drink it as often as you can, until the pain is removed, 
which will be after the second or third drinking. Should the 
third not effect the removal of the pain, continue the dose. 

Professor Von Mons has discovered that the 
hydrosuJphurate of iron, (produced by iron, sulphur, and wa 
ter) possesses, when taken internally, the property of instantly 
mnaking salivation to cease, and, when applied -externally, of 
curing the worst of scabs and sores. 

In one year, from the Ist of October, 1815, 
there has been exported from New Orleans, 96,537 bales of cot- 
ton, and 35,667 hogsheads of tobacco. Accounts from that 
city, of the 6th ult. state that the yellow fever bad disappeared. 

In the ship Horatio, an Arabian horse, of the 
finest breed, and a large elephant, were ‘lately brought to New- 
York. 

Jemima Wiikinson.—A history of this extraor- 
dinary woman is now preparing for the press, at Geneva, by 
Mr. David Hudson. 

Second growths.—A London paper mentions 
that on the Clyde, some pear trees were bearing a second growth 
this season, and that the growth was considerably advanced. 
Ina garden, in Greenwich, Conn. a second crop of water- 
melous was had from the same vines. 

By the Illinois Intelligencer, of Nov. 17th, we 
obseéive that an agricultural society is forming in that state, 
with liberal and enlightened views. Its place of meeting is at 
Kaskaskia, 

Accounts from St. Lonis state, that owing to 
the creatdronght prevalent throughout that country during the 
latter part of this season, fives have run over most of the 
cyimtiy, and have done great damage to many of the inhabi- 
tants. from Kentucky and Tennessee the a¢counts are also 
sirailar, 

Since the 8th September last, says the Blakely 
Sun, not a single shower has refreshed the state of Alabama. 

At Mobile, it appears that about one balf of 
the inhabitants of the town, have fallen victims to the fever 
that lately prevailed there. 

The sloop Hope, on her passage from New- 
York to Fishkill, was lately upset by a flaw of wind, in the 
Highlands, and two white women, and a coloured woman, were 
drowned. ‘The vessel floated ashore adout 4 miles below where 
she upset. ‘Pie passage through the Highlands of the Hudson, 
(about 20 miles) is the most dangerous navigation to be found 
in any river in the United States. 

Grand Islund.—\t appears that a number of 
the settlers of this island returned after leaving it on the publi 
cation of the governor’s proclamation. ‘She sheriff.of Niagara 
has lately procecded to clear the place, and to prevent their 
return, burned the log-houses they had erected, which were 
about 50 in number. 

Mr. Robert Annin, formerly a resident minis- 
ter of the gospel, in Orange county, in this state, was lately 
killed by a fall, iu the upsetting of his gig, when on his way to 
attend divine service at Octorara meeting house, in Penusylva- 
nia, supposed to be about 80 years of age. 

Joseph Puiford, of the city of New-York, has 
lately been sentenced to 14 years imprisonment in the state- 
prison, for an attempt to kidnap a black woinan, for the pur- 
pose of sending her off as a slave to Havanna. 

John Godfrey has been executed at Buffalo for 
the murder of Thomas Branahan. 

Thomas H. Daniels, of Newport, R. JI. has 
heen brought to Boston Jor trial, on suspicion of his being one 
of the murderers of Mr. Gould, of Stoneham. He was taken 
into custody on the oath of the surviving brother of the deceas- 
ed. By a tater account it appears that Daniels, afler being 
cominiited, terminated his existence with the halter. --. 

Several years since, at Manchester, in Ver- 
mont, Mr. Russel Colvin, a respectable inhabitant of that 
place. was suddenly missing, and all search and enquiry for 
him proved in vain. Lately a person there dreamed three 
times successively that Mr. Colvin appeared to him, and in- 
formed him that he had been murdered by Stephen and Jesse 
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ed, wHich was near a certain tree. The person on awakin? 
from his dreams was so impressed with their reality, that he 
went to the spot, found the appearance of a grave, and in diz- 
ging found a human skeleton. After this discovery the two 
persons were arrested, and after a few days confessed the fact 

Chey have since been tried and convicted ; one ia to be exe 

cuted on the 18th of January next, and the sentence of the 
other has been mitigated to imprisonment in the state-priso) 

for Hife. Such is the substance of the account of this affair av 
it lately appeared in the Daily Advertiser of this city, and it 
Was given by a correspondent as a fact that might be relied ou 

Phere must however be some incorrectness in the account, as 
Stephen, who was to be executed, has, through the medium ot 
the newspapers, declared himself innocent of the murder, and 
to save innocence from incurring the penalty to which he is 
sentenced, calls on every one to give any information they ma; 
possess concerning Mr. Colvin. Accordingly, Mr. ‘Taber 
Chadwick, of Shrewsbury, in New-Jersey, addressed a lettec 
to the editor of the New- York Evening Post, giving information 
that Mr. Colvin isin his neighbourhood, and has been there fog 
a number of years past, that he says he came from Mauches 
ter, in Vermont, and that since his residence where he now ia 
he has been in a state of mental derangement. He has since 
been brought to New-York by a Mr. Whelpley, wio was for- 
merly acquainted with him in Vermont. Such is the informa- 
ton given respecting this mysterious affair. 

In Charleston, S. C. a number have been tried 
for piracy ; three of these found gu ity, two of them recom- 
mended to mercy; four others acquitted; some others of the 
saine Crew still to be tried. 

General McGregor, with a force of 250 men, 
lately attacked a sali Spanish town, on the Main, catled Rie 
de la Hache, and carried the place; but finding a superior 
force was coming against him, he made off, leaving his men té 
certain destruction. Finding themselves thus shainefully de- 
serted by their chief, and expecting no mercy from the enemy, 
they blew themselves up in the fort, aud every soul perished 
McGregor reached St. Domingo, but was refused admittance 
there. Thus ends in infamy the career of this military chief. 

The Spaniards are strengthening the fortifica- 
tions at St. Augustine; but it dues not appear that any troops 
have arrived there, or at Pensacola. 


It is stated that Spain has ceded to Russia her 
possessions and territory on the coast of California, (about 800 
miles in length) to remunerate the latter j»ower for aiding in 
the great (blown np) armament of the former against her re- 
volted colonies in South America.—Doubtful. Spain, as we 
have experienced, is not in the practice of prompt payments. 
Phe California country lies south of eur territory on the Paci- 
fic ocean. 


By a late account it appears that gen. Morille 
had arrived in a small vessel at Havanna: Of course that the 
Spanlsh forces have no longer any foothold in the republic of 
Venezuela. 


An European paper says, that when count 
Montholon arrived in Europe, from St. Helena, he brought 
letters from Bonaparte, concealed in his clothes; and also the 
three first volumes of Bonaparte’s meinoits, which were to ve 
forwarded to New-York for peblication. 








Present prices of Country Propuce IN 
THis Marker. 

Fiour anp Gratn.—Supertine flour 46—Rye 
flour $2 75 per bbl.—Indian meal $1 75 cwt.— 
Buckwheat flour $1 25 to $1 75 cwt.—-Wheat 87 
to $1 per bushel.—Rye 62—Corn 44—Oats 
31—Barley 75—Peas 50 to 62 1-2 per bush. 

Beef, stall fed $6 cwt.—common beef 3 te 
$4 50—Pork $4 to 5 50—Mutton 3 to 4 cents 
per lb.—Ham 7 to 10 per Ib. 

Hay, average, 37 1-2 cents per cwt. 

Butter 12 to 14 cents per lb.—Cheese,good, $6 
percwt.—Cider § 2 to 2 50 p. bb!l.— Potatoes 30 
cents per bushel.—Turnips, ruta baga, 37 1-2 
cenis—white, 31 cents. 

Luwser.—Pine plank 14 cents—white p. do. 1& 
—do. boards, good,$2 100 ft. com. $1 do.—Shin- 
gles, good, $1 50 per bundle. ' 

Albany, Nov. 26, 1619. 





FEW copies of Watson’s History of the Berk - 
ire Agricultural Society, may be had at the Poest-Office. 


